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THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 

THE DESCENT OF A POET 1 

BY LAWBENCE GILMAir 



In an essay upon the painter "Watts, that humane and 
gifted Irishman who writes under the pseudonym of " A. E." 
observes that Watts "was not the first distinguished man 
whose intellect has not proved equal to explaining rightly 
its sources of power." Now A. E. is himself not only a 
man of indubitable distinction — one of the first of living 
Irishmen: he is a man spiritually distinguished above any 
of his compatriots who are visible, at this distance, to 
foreign eyes — a man of noble and magnanimous imagina- 
tion, a devout mystic, a poet of genius ; and of him it might 
be said that, like "Watts, he mistakes the true sources of his 
intellectual power. 

We found A. E.'s enlightening comment in the newly 
published collection of his prose-writings, and as we read it, 
we related it to another passage in the same volume which 
had perplexed and disturbed us. This other passage oc- 
curs in a study of the poetry of James Stephens, that 
fantastically charming countryman of A. E.'s whom he dis- 
covered and sponsored. "With writers like . . . Stephens," 
says A. E., "the Celtic imagination is leaving its Tirnanoges, 
its Ildathacs, its Many Colored Lands and impersonal 
moods, and is coming down to earth intent on vigorous life 
and individual humanity." 

We shall not say that this sounded to us a little petulant, 
but rather that it sounded amazingly and disconcertingly 
like an echo from our own cherished Philistia of criticism: 
we almost fancied that we could hear in it the voice of any 
one of our various champions of "red-blooded" art, those 
robust and confident souls whose intellectual hardiness is 

1 Imaginations and Reveries, by A. E. New York : The Macmillan Co., 1916. 
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manifested chiefly in their deathless affection for the 
epithet "virile." "We had supposed, however, that this 
sturdy contempt for the aerial was peculiar to that cultural 
state which reverences Mr. Jack London and Mr. Kipling, 
at his worst; yet here is A. E., that dreamer of dreamers, 
that priest of the esoteric, that most subtle of poetic meta- 
physicians, girding at those "fastidious scorners of every- 
day and its interests," those "poets of the transient look 
and the evanescent light," who, he complains, "do not help 
us to live our daily life" [a phrase that sounds as if it had 
been born at Northfield, Mass., in the heyday of Mr. 
Moody] : those poets who, if they were in love, loved a 
woman "less for her own sake than because some turn of. 
her head .... carried their impetuous imaginations past 
her beauty into memories of Helen of Troy, Deirdre, or 
some other symbol of that remote and perfect beauty which, 
however man desires, he shall embrace only at the end of 
time." 

And so it comes about that A. E., incorrigible visionary, 
mystic rhapsodist, initiate of spiritual solitudes : A. E., who 
might once have been overheard saying, with Shelley, to some 
adored and ineffable Loveliness: 

Beloved and most beautiful, who wearest 
The shadow of that soul by which I live, — 

A. E., who was wont to listen with exaltation to the voice 
that sings out of the Bhagavad Gita: 

I am Beauty itself amid beautiful things, — 

this, we say, that was once A. E., is now made happy by the 
"human quality," as he cheerily calls it, in this line by Mr. 
Stephens : 

.... 0, it was sweet 
To hear a cart go jolting down the street. 

It was twenty years ago that we first came upon certain 
poems by A. E. that seemed to us as nobly and rapturously 
lyrical as anything in Blake, and with an idiosyncrasy of 
beauty and a quality of spiritual passion which suggested 
no precise analogue. There was nothing in English poetry 
at all like them, in fact. The art of A. E. was not so ex- 
quisite, nor was the verse so transporting in sheer tonal 
charm, as the art and verse of the magician Yeats; but 
Jhis poetry spread its wings in altitudes unvisited by the 
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singer of enchanted woods and faery seas, and in its fusing 
of mystical aspiration and intensity of utterance it was, at 
its best, without precedent or parallel. Here was poetry 
that flowed from the deepest fountains of the spirit, yet 
poetry that was not merely noble and devout, but of entranc- 
ing loveliness: poetry which gave us some things that will 
remain unforgettable so long as English is used as an 
instrument of exalted speech — such things as: 

The vast and wandering dream of night 
Boiled on above our tears 

or this : 

I am the heartbreak over fallen things 

or this verse of wonderful and most moving inspiration : 

"We kiss because God once for beauty- 
Sought amid a world of dreams. 

Such was the A. E. of a score of years ago : a poet who 
was at once sage and artist, a master of life and a weaver of 
beauty. But to be merely a seer and a singer was not for 
A. E., apparently, a satisfying destiny. It would be im- 
pertinent to dispute the supposed need for an extension of 
that destiny; but it is permissible to remark and to 
regret it. A. E. is no longer the mere philosopher and poet, 
the uplifted visionary and rhapsodist, of two decades ago : he 
has, in his own surprising phrase, "come down to earth." 
He is now George Russell, "co-operative economist," 
agricultural reformer, industrial theorist and organizer, en- 
lightened publicist; an expert in creameries, credit-banks, 
fertilizers; and his Co-operation and Nationality, as Mr. 
Ernest A. Boyd told us with a fellow-countryman's pride a 
year ago in these pages, "has been affectionately termed 
'the Bible of the Irish Co-operator.' " 

Well, one cannot — or one must not — quarrel with a poet 
who elects to devote himself to social amelioration, to prac- 
tical public service ; and yet .... there are many kinds of 
service, and even a poet may serve. Also, there are many 
enlightened economists, many experts in creameries and 
credit-banks; there are even many efficient idealists: but 
there are few poets of genius — even in this day of the 
Awakened Muse, when the poet is a man of property, and 
has a ticker beside his writing-deSk, and can quote you yes- 
terday's closing price in Steel or Union Pacific as readily as 
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a stanza of Keats'. Yet you will perhaps end by agreeing 
with A. E.'s chronicler, Mr. Boyd, that, being " a born 
teacher of men, it was a characteristic impulse that led him 
to flee from the possible sterility of a purely meditative, 
literary activity, and to throw himself into the world of ag- 
ricultural reorganization " — it being known to all, of course, 
that no teacher of men can possibly function as a mere poet. 

So today A. E. writes chiefly prose, and makes that 
almost wholly a vehicle for the promotion of his social and 
economic doctrines. But we who remember the A. E. of old 
cannot but wonder if he ever thinks now of that Ireland 
which is remote from the Ireland of the enlightened co- 
operative economist — that Ireland not built by hands — of 
which, in the forgotten nineties, he wrote with so clear a 
vision. "The faculty of abstracting from the land their 
eyes beheld," he said then, "another Ireland through which 
they wandered in dream, has always been a characteristic 
of the Celtic poets. This inner Ireland which the visionary 
eye saw was the Tirnanoge, the Country of Immortal 
Youth, for they people it only with the young and beautiful. 
It was the Land of the Living Heart, a tender name which 
showed that it had become dearer than the heart of woman, 
and overtopped all other dreams as the last hope of the 
spirit, the bosom where it would rest after it had passed 
from the fading shelter of the world. And sure a strange 
and beautiful land this Ireland is, with a mystic beauty 
which closes the eyes of the body as in sleep and opens the 
eyes of the spirit as in dreams ; and never a poet has lain on 
our hillsides but gentle, stately figures, with hearts shining 
like the sun, move through his dreams, over radiant grasses, 
in an enchanted world of their own; and it has become 
alive through every haunted rath and wood and mountain 
and lake, so that we can hardly think of it otherwise than 
as the shadow of the thought of God " 

If all Irishmen of genius are to turn into co-operative 
economists, or are to emigrate to America, or be executed 
by the British Government, what is to become of Tirnanoge! 

Lawrence Gilman. 



